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BRIEF MENTION. 

J. P. Dabney has entitled his book The 
Musical Basis of Verse : A Scientific Study 
of the Principles of Poetic Composition (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1901), and in doing so has 
given a specimen of the 'fine writing' to be 
found in his treatise of more than two hundred 
and fifty pages. It is known that when grammar 
represented the prevailing type of learning the 
name of that comprehensive department of 
knowledge gradually became debased to the 
meaning of 'glamour,' 'magic,' and things 
most ungrammatical. Will not the Trench of 
the future find a similar text for moral reflec- 
tions in the decline in dignity of the word 
'science' in an age when knowledge was most 
scientific? That Mr. Dabney, when framing 
the sub-title of this book, had in mind a mis- 
leading notion of 'science,' this is our chief 
quarrel with him. In method the book is un- 
scientific, and even as a popular treatise (which 
is not its professed character) its style is too 
loose and wordy to be attractive. 

In the most incoherent and complex manner 
the treatise rambles far away from the an- 
nounced intention of the author 

"to state, rationally, coherently, and simply, 
what seem to me to be the principles of verse- 
technique, these principles being, finally.purely 
a matter of vibration (p. ix). 

Even in the musical notation of the simple 
rhythms one cannot always agree with Mr. 
Dabney ; for example, in the scansion of beau- 
ties, (p. 36), traces, faces (p. 37) garments, 
cerements (p. 38), clothing loathing (p. 39), 
western (p. 41), in which the proper distribution 
of 'time' is inverted. Special originality is 
claimed for the treatment of the quality of 
verse named "motion, and the dynamic relation 
of verse-motion to its theme" (p. ix). One 
of the comprehensive conclusions reached in 
this department of the treatise is thus stated : 
" Generally speaking, we might, therefore, 
characterize the 2-beat rhythm as the medium 
of the Poetry of Reflection; and the 3-beat 
rhythm as more specifically the medium of the 
Poetry of Motion" (p. 66). Less commonplace 
is the suggestion that imperfect rimes may be 
compared (and in the comparison justified) with 
the musician's 'imperfect authentic cadence' 
(p. 106). 

Words and their Ways in English Speech. 
By J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge (The 



Macmillan Co., 1901). In four hundred pages, 
(indexed in thirty more) two distinguished 
scholars discourse on the "commonplace mira- 
cle" of articulate speech. The book is in all 
respects thoroughly well done. In a style that 
is clear, graceful, and appropriate, and with a 
pleasing seriousness of purpose, linguistic 
phenomena are set forth in a manner that is 
both truly scientific and in the best sense 
'popular.' More than three thousand illustra- 
tive words (as shown by the index) are em- 
ployed to give effective view of various pro- 
cesses in language. Everything is brought up 
to date, and occasional suggestions go beyond 
the recorded present : the 'goo-goo theory' of 
the origin of language is suggested to make 
amends for the shortcomings of its prede- 
cessors, the 'ding-dong,' 'bow-wow,' and 
'pooh-pooh' theories; on the other hand the 
N.E.D. may be corrected, as in the case of 
cousin (p. 67). The authors' philosophic re- 
straint of expression is always aglow with a 
zeal that would impart a sense of the real 
depth and truth of things, and at times the 
warmth of something like a personal interest 
in a topic is felt, as in the passages dealing 
with 'Latin as a second vernacular' (pp. 23, 94, 
100) ; one is also impressed by the opportune 
reflections at the top of page 53 and at the 
bottom of page 116. The paragraphs on the 
word passion (p. 38 f.) and education (p. 231) 
are representative of the best manner of tracing 
the history of words, and very Trench-like is 
the comment elicited by forlorn hope (p. 227). 
When it is observed that "Language develops 
by the felicitous misapplication of words" (p. 
217), or that "the studied elegance of one 
gereration becomes singularity in the age that 
follows," we have examples of good style 
crystallizing into apothegm. The most pro- 
found reader will here find " the great move- 
ments which brought the English language to 
pass " (p. 124) discriminatingly defined, and he 
will wish to follow the leading ideas of the 
book which underlie the entertaining illus- 
trations of the deep philosophy according to 
which "the history of language is the history 
of mankind " (p. 158). The book is remark- 
ably free from even the minutest errors. One 
might at most suggest some change in the 
grouping of the material, as for example, the 
transference of the closing paragraph on page 
343 to page 182 f. 
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